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To the Friends of Agricultural Im- 
provement. 





We have again to repeat our urgent solicita- 
tivns to our friends, and to the friends to the 
great cause whose interest we seek to promote, 
that they will favor us with such communications 
on agricultural subjects, as they may think would 





i 


be useful. We know that there is in the state, a 
+ We = mass of agricultural knowledge, now confined 
. 7 toa few, the general dissemination of which,could 
4 not fail to be productive of much benefit te so- 
ciety. Would many of those who possess. it, 

reflect a little on the extent of the good they 

1 ‘ have it in their power to confer on their country, 
- we are sure, that they would notonly feel itto 
s be a duty which they owe to that country, bat 
- ong which they would be disposed to perform 
. with alacrity and delight, to afford us the oppor- 
3. one tunity, through the medium of the Farmer, of 
p ¢ 4 communicating to their fellow citizens, those re- 
= } ‘ sults of their reflections, observation and. expe 
. 2 rience, the general knewledge of which#'while 
f 2 its diffusion could by no pessibility, operate to 
3 a their prejudice, would Iighly tend tothe general 
3 3 a improvement of agriculture and the consequent 
y of prosperity of their country. The increasing circu- 


lation of the Farmer in the west and southwest in- 





duces us to wish to present to our readers in those 


4 He Ss qnartersat an early period,such information in rela- 
t 8 tion to the culture of cotton and tobacco, as may 
eo 3 be most useful to them. ‘True,we may be able 
. q to extract much useful matter in relation to these 
t. E subjects, from the valuable publications received 

from Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and 
= Georgia, but it should be recollected, that the 
2 9 difference in soil and climate, often renders it 
o a 4 expedient, sometimes necessary,to adopt differ- 
kos ent modes of cultivating the same-plant. May 
n we nottherefore hope, that some of our highly 
3 is jntelligent planters in west Tennessee and Ala- 
“ x |» bama, will take the trouble to furnish us with a 
- detailed account of those modes of cultivating, | 
c an curing and preparing for market, those valua-' 
d 


ble staples, which have been found by experience 







to be best adapted to their respective sections 
the country. . By so doing, they will net only 
confer a favor on us, but benefitin no small de= 
gree their neighbors and countrymen, who, no 
doubt, willbe dispesed to return the favor, by — 
the communication of ether knowledge, by which - 
they in their turn will be enabled to profit. — — 
















































We are awore, that a diffidence in tvigjahigl: 
any thing forthe press, has a powerful;though @ 
vory impreper influenceyin’ idducing many to 
withhold from the public the cenrmunication 6f © 
that knowledge, the disseniination of which 
would bg highly useful. But when it ist consids: 
ered that perspicuity and accuracy, not clege ng, 
of diction, er a display of literary and scientifie 
attainments, are all that are generally requisite in ae 
agriculiural communications,and when it is more- _ 
over considered,that if desired,the name of the au- 
thor will never be disclosed, such a censidera- 
tion can have no weight whatever on any reason- 
able man, ininducing him to withhold any ai 
he may have it in his power to render, for the 
improvement of agriculture, the benefit of his 
neighbors and countrymen, and the cogsequent 
prosperity and welfare of his country. Know=- 
ing as we do, that the utility of agricultural pa- 
pers, ina great degree consists, in the general dis- ~ 
semination amengst the whole community, of = 
that knowledge which must otherwise b@ con= 
fined toa few, and being desi: ous, that the Far- 
mer should perform its full share, in*the produc- 
tion of that agricultural improvement, which all © 
admit to be so desirable, we again entreat the 
friends of agriculture, to give to us that very im= 
portant aid, in the accomplishment of this great 
object, which, at so little expense, either of time 
or labor, they have it cempletely in their power 
to afford. 








The culture of silk is becoming an object of 
;such deep and general interest throughout the 
, United States, and particularly in the west, asto. 
demand, that a portion of our paper shall be de- 
voted to that interesting subject. While we shall. 









‘the rearing the silk worm, 

g and manufacturing of silk, which 

a ‘tendency to promote the interest of 

those in the west, who are, or may be engaged in 
_ the business, it would afford us great pleasure, to 
make the, Farmer, a register of the results of the 
experiments now making, er which may hereaf- 
ter be made, i in the rearing the mulberry or the 
raising or manufacture of silk. Concise, ac- 
urate, and perspicuous statements of these re- 

~ -Bults, or of any inventions ¢ or improvements, which 
my be made in the business,will be thankfully 

» teceived and duly attended to. Our correspon- 
denits on thiese subjects, will, however, recollect, 
that our limited space, which must be proportion- 
_ ed amongst 80 many subjects of deep interest to 
“various classes of the agricultural community, ren- 
dersit highly important, that in all communica- 
tions, brévity be consulted, to the utmost extent 
which accuracy and perspicuity will permit. But, 
though this shall be done to the greatest prace 
ticable extent, it Will nevertheless sometimes hap- 
pen, that a larger portion of one number will ne- 
cessarily be devoted to some one subject than 
those net interested in it may think it entfiled to 
Th such eases, we trust our patrons will ‘reflect, 
that where so many interests are to be attended 
te, an equal division of our space in each num- 
ber atftongst them all, in proportion to their rela-|. 
tive importance, is manifestly impossible, without 
sacrificing the interestsofall. It can only there- 


fore be requited,that the space, fot of each num-! 


“ber, but of edth volume, shall be impartially ap- 
propriated to the different subjects treated of, in 
proportion to their impertance. This task we shall 

~ €ndedyor to perform, with that impartiality, which 
an equal regard to the interest(s of all who are en- 
geged in agriculture may dictate. 


BITTER ROT. 

The destructive effect of this disease on the 
fruit of our orchards, has for many years past, 
been a subject of general complaint. The re- 
_ Spectable’source from which the follewing recipe 
has been obtained, induces us to advise our 
readers to make atrial of its efficacy. The gen- 


respectability and ve ty may rn 

relied on, used the prescription repeatedly, an 
with uniform success, for the destruction of-' 
erpillars; last year he tried it for the same pur- 
pose on some trees, the apples on which had 
befere been rendered useless by the Bitter Rot; 
and he had the gratification of finding it not only - 
effectual for the purpose designed, the destruction 
of the Caterpillars, but that the-fruit of the’ suc- 
ceeding summer was perfeetly free from the 
disease to which it had so long been subject, © 
and by which its value had been entirely de- “@ 
stroyeé. A single experiment it is true, is insuf- 


remedy, but the success of it is- amply~suffis,~ 

cient to induce its repeittion; and we hope ma- 

ny of our readers will do so next ‘Spring, and ~ 
apprise us of the r estlts. 

Reeipe to destroy Caterpillars, and to-cure the 
Bitler Rot.—In April or May bore a hole with’ 
half inch augur, about half way through the tres, 
put into it a tea-spoonful of the flower of sulphur, 
plug the hole up tight with a wooden pin. - The > 
tree will not be injured, and the Caterpillars will 
be destroyed and the Bitter Rot cured. 


We insert with pleasure, the following commu= 
nication on the subject of Silk, transmitted to us 
by the author, and we trust, it will have the ef-_ 
fect of stimulating our farmers to active exertions 
in raising the mulberry tree, and making the oth= 4 
er preparations, necessary to a full and fair ex | 
‘periment for ascertaining the value of the Silk 1) 


interest. 
Mixt’s Point, Hickman County, Ky. 
August ie 1835. 
Friznp EMMERSON: 


It is with pleasure I ac- 


Tennessee Farmer. 

The first article which caught my eye was an 
Essay on the Culture of Silk anda letter from 
Judge Spencer to his friend, Santuel Hopkins. [ 
am indeed highly delighted to observe that the 
culture of Silk is attracting the attention of the 
sazacious mechanic, the talented, enterprising pro= 
jector and the public spirited plnlosopher. I, 








the society of the industrious insect which with 
so much adroitness and perseverance converts the’ 





ficient tg, establish the general efficacy of the _ " 


Culture, in which he appears to take so deep an ~ 


knowledge the receipt of your five numbers of the’ ~ : 


have ever admired the ingenuity and delightedin ~ 


ree 
rk Villaze on White-water, ‘State of Ohio, and 
ay I first saw the operations of this peaceful and 
productive little creature. Under the control and 


© eare of one of those innocent daughters of reli- 
Pion and love, i saw to my utter astonishment, the 
| daily conversion of the raw material taken from 
the forest, inic the glossy and beautiful fabric, in 
which Queens are apperelled and Princess are rob- 
4 ed. Notwithstanding the evidence of the profit 
yin rearing the worm in the town of Mansfield 
and county of Windham, was se palpable.and con- 
" Vin¢ing to the world, yet we find our countrymen, 
Edis ithstanding all their passion for novelty and 
§ buriing desire for gain, almost insensible to the 

| advantages of this ranch of labor, until a few 
years back when it began to receive an impulse 
from the generous efforts of our government and 
a the exertions of a few talented and discrimina- 
# tingmen. | recollect when a boy, of noticing 
seme, standard white mulberry trees inthe gar- 
den. of an amiable Docter Hail, in Pomfret, Wind- 
ham county, Con; he had intreduced therm in order 
- togratify the curiosity of his accomplished and in- 
© teresting wife & two beautiful industrious daugh- 
ters. who at that early period were directing their 
efforts toraise the worms, reel the silk and conveit 
it into sewing silk—this they accomplished.  Lit- 
tle did ! then think that this branch of industry 

§ ‘would constitute one of the most delightful pur- 
B siits of my fife and that! should live tosee me- 
~chanic, Speculator—planter and philosopher all 
© snjmated-in giving force and success to this noy- 
cl Gmployment.- ‘The governmentof the United 

_ States have-discharged the high and honorable 
 Guty imposed cn them in sprinting, udder the su- 
pervisron and contro! ef the Secretary of State, a 
treatise on the culture of the mulberry tree and 
the rearing of the silk worm, and afterwards dis- 

- tributing 30, 000 copies gratis thronghout the U- 

F nion for the reac ding : and benefit of -our citizens. 
Eto government have explored the region of, 
native wealth-which is open to all; and it is now 

© the interestand duty of the citizen to avail himself 
© of thé resources which nature and art offer to en- 
tich himself and benefit hiscountrv. Ever since 

I was so interested in this innocent pursuit } 
ave been adding to my knowledge —collecting 
ssiys on these subjects—experiments made in 

© different states by planters —by settled silk rai 

4 Eads —by widow’s and agricaltaral societies. In 
f addition to this fund of information I” have.de- 
voted my time and feeble talentsto the practical 
branches; and at this moment I sensibly feel and 
do sav, that in no possible manner can the re- 
‘sources of talents—ingenuity and wealth be more 
profitably expended than in preparing extensive 
- orchardsand rearing up buildings for the opera- 
- tiony and residence of this wondérfal ipsect and, 


/ 


dn 
to facilitate he hitherto i 
eration of reeling—machines are goi 
tories are raising and farmers and: 
cheeked girls are parting with their 
inviting the little stranger to take up ! 
with them. 

In a letter recently received from 
generous and highly esteemed fellow 
Nicholas Longwerth, of Cincinnati, he 
—-“] am entirely satisfied that the 
silk will spread itself with bette od 
beloved land, and that the labors Iti 
the various kinds of mnlberry tree and of re 
the worm and reeling the silk wil] be 
bridged, by the active, the energetic ‘and— 
gent faculties of citizens ofthe United St 
How completely has one part of this pre 
tion been verified in the late inventions of 
ingenious Gay and Moseley. ” 

When such men as Homergue— D 
—Mease, of Philadelphia~ Longworth © 
cinnati and Gideon B. Smith of Bahimore, 
pear to be active in its promotion, what, ¢a 
expected but that the mighty tide will turn and 
the silk interest. will share largelyi 
and participate proudly.in the tuum 
merican zeal and skill will effect i 

In a letter received not long Since 

oa Smith, he urges it most imperatively on 
“net to neglect immediate attention to the real aring 
ofan orchard of the Multts Multicaulis, as tl hos 
whose foresight enable them to make fayorak 
preparations will unquestionably share. 
ly in the benefits of its introduction for cod 
the silk worms. Example has a force which pre= 
cept has not, and experiments which have t 
made and are now making in every section of # 
Union, will give an impetus to silk raising whi 
will sogn be amalgamated with eur.other all 7 
sorbing passions for wealth and profit, 

Depend upon it Friend Emmerson, ten y 
will place these interests on a level with Pies 
of cotton, tice and grain. Our countrymen 
sess unbounded energics—strong, nervous 
most iasensible of depression; thé native | 
of our soil accomplish eny thing within the #e 
of any ingenuity or intellect given by Our Creas~ 
tor toman. There is no branch of busine 
(throwing aside all views of profit,) carried on. 
society, which is attended with so meny charmg* 
and so few toils and exposure as the reatir : 
silk worms. Except the gathering of the le 
every part of the process is conducted under 
ver from heat and rain—hence delicate fe 
boys and aged people can work to as m 





vantage as the healthy and the robust, The p 


able disposition evinced by these sagacious li 
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insects i is not the least of their virtues. They two years afier this! received infoeutifon in a 
~ geem incapable of imitation but every one pur-| etter from Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati, 
_ sues his laburs with an equanimity and zeal even| lthataf cur was established there (in Dayton,) 
eat the industrious bee. The Shakers!and that vestsand handkerchiefs were manufac. 

have raised silk and manufactured it for twenty/tured.with success and much to his honor and to: 





years. Theirsysvem is by no means expensive|the delight of the citizens. ‘The five acres of mul- 

ee The boys gather the leavew end /ber rry, according to &ll concurrent statements 
the sisters conduct the worm through every stag« |partict ilarly according to the one made m April 
of his life. ‘Their manner of killing the chrys a- 11835 by Judge Spencer, ought to yield him 1500 
lis is three days exposure to the warm sun in} lollar a ar gain. ; 
June. We must recollect in this concern that 


No body of people is so well calculated to con-}] 
duct this business as Shakers. The purity and|py 
innocence of their lives—their calmness and in a 
dustry—their uniform cleanliness and econ 
and their insulated life, free from the tu 
and distractions of the world, fit them in 
inent manner forthe prosecution of these 
cent labers. It will take several years for th 






2s are improving every year—the same 
and furniture will answer 20 years to 

xe Success attend the ef- 
Fae talented and ambi- 
act which ] have made 
gave on the subject of 
og cabins at the Shaker 









Om 





raen house, was appro- 


skill and enterprize of our countrymen tor rserie >worms. The leaves 
balance to the hitherto enormous su ht hilf: by boys and the worms * 





; 


3 years old, 
and beantifelbhekerd SS, 
the business;in five 
sed to the sun and 
ele sold to rie Daniel Ga- 
10 of : igi) bem $97 50—he gave 
1¢ Shakers i 6310 por Ib 
mittee appoint ie by ‘Congress, at the 


>of Mr. Van Renselaer, to revort on a 


been expended for imported «ill e marketifed and cleaned by histwo girls of 
never can be glutted--competition never can wea-|syperj as 

ken the sinews of activity and ambition—but the}. 
more gencral the cultivation the better the mar-! w< 
ket to give encouragement to manufactures. |. ; 

] trust, friend Emmerson, that you will not stif | 

fer your efforts to relax in rousing up the attention| 
of your countrymen totheir dearest interes 
mean the interest of wealth and inde 
circumstances. ‘The on ation of young 








ual he rai fsilk in the United St 
r the raisi silk in the United States 
from depraved and prodigal steps to “the benign) yg. cre iientad al s 
ri > isay,that from one acre planted with mulberry 
and heavenly walks of religion, has a nows Hull ees 500 I y 


effect in convince ing t L. ankind of error and the} |. 
delusions of a wicked life,and it is just so with| ST 
the reports ofexperimentalists and | 
i 
th 





ium price of 55,00 per lb. would be 2500 

he 1 write and think on this 
‘ismy astonishmert that my 
take hold on the business 
in energy and go ahead. Create 

‘ lance of the raw materials 
and then the hands‘to 
ye found. 








yr 
this important branch of national indus 
cess with ene,wins the notice of another,an 
the fire of ambition extends from region to regio: 
and soon operations assume an interesting and), 
formidable shape, both to the advantage and hon- 













or of the adventurous silk raiser. | oe, ee , ; 
I have made severa! cursory remarks on this my! y regards every farmers individual in- 
? bearnat vort himes secu as! >IT . 
favorite pursuit, now “ssa me friend Emmerson |'erest to exert hims¢ if to secure a share in_the cul 


to detail to you a few facts, within actual observa-| Fe of silk, of which no ¢ hier crop we have, can 
tion. redl to or richness and excellence, 
- Mr. Danie! Rowe. an ingenious and ente y to the powerful a 
sing citizen ef Dayton , Ohio, about three years MUP'Y A agin dean. the exertion 
since, occupied three large reoms in the city with, OU ght to be great, as it w ¥ ld makea great ad- 
worms. He had never before that s path paid; ition > do erent: he ee manufacto- 
any attention to them or the ets eof the mul. fies are dependent on the south for theirraw aes 
berry tree. He bired a man anda boy ta go to ttitls; silk wou id be our own and nations and in= 
the forest,two miles from Dayton and gather divi luals cannot be too careful to secure wathin 
leaves—two girls were employed five weeksin res means for their then ae eat and great 
feeding them and preserving the cocoons ve digressed.a htt 
theend of that time he gathered (if I recollect 
right) eight barrels of cocoons. He was indebt- 
ed whollv tothe woods for their food —about 
same time he set out five acres oftrees, some 
white and somered mulberry from the woods— 

















ntine silk company, poe el R. 
jay trees on their farm—each 
ree yielding on an average, one half pound silk 
worth at least $5 00 per |b., making their income 
worth $75,000 per annum— pow erful machinery 








}Ib of raw silk can be obtained, this~at— 
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‘stuffs have-already been prod uced, 
*Cum, Preble County Obie, has 


about twelve years old, fed and attended about 
50,000 silk worms with the Jeaves of the com- 
mon wild mulberry tree—from her labors of six 
weeks she realized & 09 from the sale of the 
raw material—the raw material when put into 




















per lb., amountiag to 
in France has been knownt 
the sale of its leaves 

The Cincinnati 
ker of Clermon 
troducing the malber 
She raised fron BO 
with the assistance of hor 


17 to eX 











devote her time and tak 
Gideon RB. Smith of Baltim 
11 years old,c: mpt ved 
hoursduring the last s 
und t! hat the cacc 
worth $14,090. One femaleand one 
with ease take charge of 10,005 w 
voting 40 d iysto them—t! [ne oF the 
worins, before reeling w S14 0, 00, a 
amount which fev fe:nal rnin a whole 
year. 

Poulson’s Adv 
silk was raised in 





iil he worth 
es can eat 





tons of raw 
onnecticut thi 





rs, that 5 
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med 











pyear. One gentleman Jast j r paid $1500 for 
-- white mulberry trees, which he eset out ona 10( 


acre lot. 
The salesof sewing silk in Mansfield alone 
this year, amount to $95,000, says the New En- 


iz in operation to weave the material and elegant gland Farmer. 


The Eaton Registér says —Mrs. Alfred of New 
the present sea- 
son, withthe aid of one smal! girl and two boys 















The Cincinnati American say 
Mr, James Smith of Bladen county, Nerth © 
olina, made 100 pounds fine sewing silk, b 
the floss from 200,000 worms—which ‘sole 
$700,00—four or five negro children atte 
them under his inspection. ‘These are afte of 
the countless facts respecting the productiveness 
of the silk worm. 

No man delights more in being engaged in this 
business than my self and none can wish the cause 

































skeins wontd bring $400,00. The silk shel great: prosperity. Ifyou think these remarks 
f manufactured is equal ia elegance ard ric ere orthy a place in the Tennessee Farmer, you 
We to any foreign silk; and yet this female accom-|can give them an insertion. : 
q. plishes all. her la ho 3 without the aid ef the ory Your sincere friend, 
, or instruction. T he report of the i muse of R« NATH. G. M. SENTER: 
= + resentatives, throug! th their committee, on ae aa 
ete of es ele sre ma Via i “ ~ FROM THE CULTIVATOR. 
2 an mauuiacired if ldracerpala we 
by Mr. Homers cue. isy that “50 years ago the rewas Gn the Bei i fects of Knowledge on Morat 
scarce a pound of cotion raised in the Unit Lr pie and Conduct. 
o> States and last yes re was six | [concLUDED.] 
forty thousand ba to Eng! has been-now stated, with regard” 
is nothing unreaso contect ce of know ledge on moral conduct, 
similar developement may attend Amer vo] is be objected, that many instances 
The Dayton Journal of 1831 says,acitizen ofj occur of men of genius and learning indulging in 
our vicinity ‘with two boys has attended ste and immoral habits, and that the higher 
Psilk worms which praca ed 369 7 f society, who have received a better 
Bo which sold in Cincinr ( than the lower, are nearly as immoral 
‘ It is stated by tho | luct. In replying to suck an objec- 
7 taral societ yei 10 their B have to con sik ide r, in the first place, what 
of silk, that 4 acres of alure of li ucalion such persens have 
B malberry trees, near B 1, st of tthe} rer class have received 
SB nough to produce 420 L grammat on, and, perhaps, ats, 





nded a few sessions at an academy or a univers-= 
ity. ‘I'bere cannot, however, be reckoned above 
ein tn who pursues his studies with avidity, 
rad er nters into ¢l ™ spirit of the instructions com=. 
nonicated at such seminaries; as it is well known 
to every one icabiinted with the general prac- 
tice of such students in colleges and academies, 
a goo. a number of them spend their time 

1 folly and dissipation, as in serious 

B is z ‘thon igh they had acquired a com- 
acquaintance with the different branches 
attention was directed, what is the 

1mount of their acquisitions? A knowledge of 
le Greek and Latin Classics, and of pagan my- 
thology, in the acquisition of which five years are 
generally spent at the grammar-school, and two 
it the university—and the elements of logic, eth- 
ics, and mathematical philosophy. But such 
lepartments of knowledge, in the way -in which 
they been generally taught, have no neces- 
sary connexion with religion and moral conduct. 
On the contrary, by keeping the principles of 
Christianity carefully out of view, and even insin- 
uating objections against them, some professors 
of these sciences have prometed the cause of 
infidelity, and consequently impeded the progress 
of genuine morality. What eid can be expected 
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to morality from a mere grammar-schoo! educa- 
tion. when the acquisition of words and phrases, 
and the absurd notions and impure practices 
cennected with Reman and Grecian idolatry, 
form the preminent objects of atiention; and when, 


as too frequently happens, no instructions injal improvement of man. But when we speak of ~4 
Christianity are communicated, and not even the |diffusing useful 


seminaries? The mere acquisition of languages 
is not the acquisition of useful knowledge: they 
are, at best, but the means ef knowledge; and 
although we weuld not discourage any ene, who 


has it in his power, from prosecuting such studies, |! 


yet it 1s from other and more important branches 
of study that, we expect assistance in the caus 
of moral improvement. 

we have likewise to inquire into the nature and 
tendency of their literary pursuits, before we can 
ascertain that they are calculated to prevent the 
influence of immoral propensities and passions. 
Persens are designated men of learning, who 
have made proficiency in the knowledge of the 
Greek, Latin, French, German and other langua- 
gés,—who are skilled in mythology, entiquities, 
criticisms, and metaphysics, er who are profeund 
Stadents in geometry, algebra, fluxions, and other 
branches of the mathematics. But it is easy to 
perceive that a man may be a profound linguist, 
grammarian, pelitician, or antiquarian, and yet not 
distinguished tor virtuous conduct; for such de- 
partments of learning have no direct bearing upon 
‘meral principle er conduct. 


the more substantial parts of knowledge, 


which.excite to moral action. 





With regard to men of learning and genius, | 


On the contrary. 
when prosecuted exclusively, to the neglect of 
nd 
under the influence of certain opinions and 
prejudices, they have a tendency te withdraw the 
attention from, the great objects of religion, and 
consequently frem the most powerful motives 
We have likewise 


a subject which has ever come under human in- 
vestigation, when prosecuted with proper views, ~ 
and in connexien with other parts of knowledge, 
but may be rendered subservient, in-some way.” 
or another, both to the intellectual and the mor 


} 


knowledge among the mass of 
) 











allude to the capa. 
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cnow e sentiments of the 
rncient Greeks and Ro: d the characters 
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he fact ty of dis 'g ancient coins, frag- 
iments of vases, .or of armour s—as td the 
lp ep. . . e ° 
facts of histery revelation, particulars 
lly in their be: sious views and 


the moral conduct of mankind. And if the at- 
tention of the great body ef the people were di- 
rected to such subjects, from proper principles and 
motives, and were they exhibited to their view in 
a lucid and interesting 

the smallest doubt, that the interests of virtue 
and of pure and undefiled religion would be 
thereby promoted to an extent far beyond what 


has ever yet been realized.—Dick 
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manner, there cannot be «° 


To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. z 
Dear Sir—Last month J offered a suggestion, 


that “the application of any product of the plan=@ 
ter’s industry, and a strict observance of a well 
m of economy, decide ina great de=™ 

gree, the relative value to him, of the result of | & 
Viewing this sentiment asa truth ae 
ll, | have been in- 3% 
duced, from feeling occasionally its truth, to obe§ 
>Iserve and reflect onthe “wide spread influence” | 


to inquire whether such persons have made the| produced on the prosperity and comfort of many, | 


Christian revelation one great object of theirjeven good men, fromm a neglect of its observance. » 
study and attention, and whether they are fre-|The land may be good, well manured—judicious © 
quently empleyed in serious contemplations of|tending the crop--much laudable energy and | 
the perfectiens of the Creator, as displayed in the|industry used, and a “heavy crop” made— still ® 
economy of the universe. If such studies be al-|like, in making an ox-bow, every thing depends © 
tegether overlooked, we need net wonder that|on the “turn” it takes, after all is done. As ree” 
such characters should frequently slide into the|gards reaping comfort, or advya: from the 
2 entary on the@ 


| ts 
paths of infidelity and dissipation; since they|previous labor—a 
neglect an attention to those departments of|text” is frequently presented to n 
knowledge which alone can guide them in the|good neighbors, and which ca 
paths ef rectitide. We may as seon expect tojyour intelligent readers for their consideration. 7 
gather “grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles,” |The instances, J am satis‘ied, are not rare. 
as to expect pure morality from those, however} Those men are almost in similar circumstances, 
high ‘they may stand in literary acquirements, who|with a heavy charge of the “poor man’s wealth.” 
either neglect or oppose the great truths of reli-|As regards property, they have each a quarter — 
gion. We do not mean, however, to insinuate,|section of good land; about thirty acres cleared, 
that the subjects alluded to above are either tri-}they*®th enjoy geod health, much capacity for 
vial er unworthy of being prosecuted. On the 

contrary, we are fully persuaded, that there is not 
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of assisting them in their agricultural operations, 


bodily labor, and each has two children, capable : 
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Each of those small planters works well, mana- 






ges his crop judiciously, generally producing ex-|fer,? they must have some fod 
cellent returas for their labor, and they have re-'pity old man that these shucks were ] 
ceived and enjoy amongst their neighbours, the ‘Pleasures of the little row are long sinee 
reputation of industrious meh and good citizens. iten, but the loss of the shucks, one of ite ¢ 
As regards managing the things of time, and accu-}quences begins to be remembered. Bevo. 
molating, I have discovered a sin; gular difference|must have some fodder, nothing else for = 
in their disposition and views, and have been |“and the calves ara peri ishing, it won't de 
induced to observe the operation of this diffe r-|man tolet them peris sh, they must get vhifes 
ence, somewhat closely, believing ig that it affords 3\der too, to save them.” ‘The steers were 
a fair case to decide on the truth of my previo iss y jing—“the good pair of steers that haul weed ) 
a‘lopted theory. is, the cropin, | don’t know how we could ¢ 
Amongst a great yariet ty of striking cir hout them, they must get a bundle of fedd 
c2s, I have observed, that the ene w! would ws e inhuman to let them suffer 














‘ it 
mongst his neighbours, by tho familiar title we have it.” All wise and cogent reflectiar 
& Unele John,” “has uniformly every spr ing » twolbut only sadly out hi ardseasen. Had t 
stacks of excatlnat foddér to sei]. “Col. Billy,” as sib en Rae just before the- shucking and re 
unifermly, i is harrassed every spring, for the want ‘that followe i as ane ecessarf consequence, a | 


of a stack, and his good old ole ough horse suffers'pen of shucks, might, and ne deubt would h 
severely from this want. Hearing this cor nf see] ‘been new on hand. “Bleak Boreas? don 
from the “Colonel”’ so repeatedly, I was induced |choose, show vever, to wait upon our felly, or 
to ascertain the way in which it was froghite f consideration—the winter was long pit 
about, and how the three stacks put up jin the By ploug hing time, two stacks were gone, pe 
summer were disposed of, for he never failed or oder” <e into, “Well | must buy a stack | 
pull and cure a full share “to the hand”—rather |fodder”—it is put off from day to aie } 
more than “Unele John.” On investigating the |business pressing with the opening of s 
case, na way of delicate inquiry and observation, web ual. At last, “Dobbin,” is mounted, 
I discovered that the “Colonel” has been uni )an nd leok fo or fodder;” bat it is: too. hi iro 
formly in the practice of having a “shucking, jcomplaints, vexation, and Debbin sulle 
while Madam embraces the opportunity to get ais lost-runnis ng about—hard work for “Dobbin. 
quilt taken down,” a dance, a good deal of apprnact ing fast—he e gets his corn, andis pi 
w rhiskey, much “frolic and fun,” and upon thejturned out to “ pick grass” after a hard 
whole, it becomes a periodical row, followed by | ‘ploughing. Dobbin {requenthp don’t. choose { 
two or three days of head ache, sick stomac h, |eor 1e up early, and the plough starts ene ’or t 
indispositian to labor, and, indeed, incapacity.|hours by sun; the Celonel walks himself 
Several days elapse before the crib. can be pre- “la eath;” hunting him all the morning, and try 
pared, and the crop housed, for nobody is able |to make a good day’s work by the night, is 
or disposed to go to work next morning after the |! d teath, ” weary, and vexed, having to turn B 
“shucking.” The shucks lay in ene pile, and |bin out again, he loses the cheerfulness of'a fall 
the corn in ano‘her; the sick head-ache still con-|an 1d a husband, and tumbles into bed like a le, 
tinues, unless an invitatiomto the “Major s shuck- ifretfi roland fi retting at his misfortune of t having no 
ing” and dance, and quilting relieves it fora a) ‘rud lage for — plough horse?? He conelude 
night, but not forthe next day. .The corn is, ‘it will never do tolet the plough stand still,” 
howe ver, cribbed, but the shucks lay waiting for gain goes ‘to “huating fodder.” After con 
the rail-pen to be built; day after day pass es; ning two d: 1yS SO extremely valuable to him, k 
rain after rain falls on them, cow after cow, pei buys, ata double price, and hauls it home. 
hog atter hog passes over them, and at last comes,!a h ole i is made in his little cotten crop. So mut 
“indeed they are so much spoiled, ewing to ac-for the shucl Hog the quilting, the dance, the re 
cident, | that they are not new worth putting iat oy Phe the > shit } being lost. "Nor does “Colone 
a pen.” “But thank fortune,” replies the Colo-| Billy’s” misfo rtunes stop here. 
nel, to one of his more economical neighbours, Tho 6 Colonel, in carly live, conceived a stron} 
who was remonstrating with him on the careless-| military penchant, and soon determined to get, 
ness of losing such a quantity of fine winter pro-| pos bles into a situation, to be ready to “fight his’ 
vision for his cattlek—“Thank fortune, we have jcountry’s battles,’ with renown to himself, E 
made a fine chance of fodder.” But this last|glory to his country, should its enemies. ever “in= 
remark was made while the’ season was yet/vade its peaceful shores.” From rank te 
mild, and the cattle done “pretty well in the jhe rose unti il he honorably was elected “Colén: 
dente! »” Thecold, chilling rainy days and nightsjof the 3d Regiment; >? but notwithstanding 
of November and December come on, and * “n0-|g litter of the epaulett s, and the i imposing § 
thing for the milk cows,” “the children can’t dojhis sword, the mass of his ACGUMBERDES © co 
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never admit or apply any other title to him than| apartment. 


ene 
Providing -such little sources of 


the familiar-‘one of “Colonel Billy,” for they never 
failed to'add, he was “a good soul.” This mili- 





tary advancement, however, brings the Colonel,| 


comfort for his animals, occupies the time that 
the Colonel is found settling military affairs, or 
geing to the “store” on Saturdays. John throws 


although atime ef profound peace, aud no earthly| his corn from the carriage into the crib; wet reed 
prospect of hostilities “a power of military busi-| makes it hold out; Dobbin has his reserve ° fod- 
ness to attend to,” and with it a great many mili-| der laid up in the “little stable loft” for winter 
tary visitants,and who occasionally fight some ex-| use, and until ploughingtime. The stacks stand 
cellent battles, over a glass of excellent toddy.| untouched; a small neat stack of eats to be cut 






“Scott’s military tactics,’ and “Vauban’s Art of 
War,” with an old family Bible, the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and “Tom Thumb,” with the chil- 
dren’s Spelling book, constitute the Colonel’s |i- 
brary; the two first being read to him in a sclol- 
arlike manner, by the schoolmaster of the neigh- 
bourhood, who visits him every Friday night for 
that and similar purposes. ‘The conse quence. 
however, amongst others, 1s, that the “corn goes 
mighty fast”—~and the Colonel generally, becomes 
the purchaser late in the season; and this makes 
another vent in his little cotton crop. At this he 
frets and often makes loud complaints about his 
“bad luck,” and toadd to the Colonel’s mortifica- 
tion, you sometimes see a constable’s horse 
hitched at his gate. 

“Uncle John,” never has any shucking, no 
quilting, dancing or rowing.” His corn is put up 
in the shuck, the whole shuck, no slip-shuck bu- 
siness with him; as he uses it, the corn is shucked; 
and the shucks laid carefully in one apartment of 
his crib. The cold, rainy, chilling nights of 
Nevember andgDecember, come to him too.— 
The miik-cow lows, as she approaches his gate. 





She is immediately put into a dry sheltered pen, 
and sufficiently protected from the piercing wind,' 
and “pelting of the pitiless storm,” and in alarge! 
trough, a fine basket full of fresh shucks, sprinkled} 
with salt and water, is placed, pulled to pieces,' 
fer “Brownie” and “Lady,” &c., and this injunc-! 
tion, added to the shucks, often and again, by! 
the modest, pious matron, who it was John’s good 
fortune and good sense to have secured, “think, 
of the cow my dear children, and be good to, 
her, for she it is, that gives you sweet milk”—! 
“pull her shucks to pieces, that she may soon fil 

herself, and lay down to rest.” The infant 
drinks in benevolence, feels its humanity roused, 
and gratefully returns goed for good. Here is 
the impression stamped by a mother, that no time 
can efface those lessons that formed a Washing- 
ton! John smiles approbation and inwardly con- 
gratulates himself on the possession of such a 
partner for his bosom—such a mether for his 
offspring—he feels a full glow of the most refined 
happiness. The calves, they have “some of the 
nicest of the shucks, my children, and some oat 
straw frem the barn.” The “good steers,” they 
too are well supplied with the roughest of the 


occasionally in the sheaf, aids Dobbin with his 
allowance of corn, who eats his meal in a warm 
stable, and lays down to a refreshing rest, “after 
a hard day’s ploughing or riding.” John sells 
his two stacks, when such as the Colonel is out 
op the hunt, and sold it is. ‘The proceeds go to 
Mobile and lays in his sugar and- coffee, at a low 
price. The proceeds of the little cotton crop go 
to lay npa piece of good land fer a child. John 
frequently congratulates himself on being settled 
in a country, where it is “so easy to live and get 
along,” and in speaking of him, his neighbours 
say,“he isa prudent, good man.” Your readers 
will apply the sentiment with which I set out, as 
has been frequently done by 
CINCINNATUS. 
From the Farmer and Gardner. 
Gwasses.—Essay No. S. 

Containing an account of several satisfoctory 
experiments made in the culture of the Ribbon 
Grass,* by Abednego Robinson of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

I wish to make a few remarks on some experi- 
ments that ] am making, though now in their in- 
fancy, on a species ef grass here named and 
known as the Rippon Grass. This early disclo- 
sure of results, as far as they have gone, is ren- 
dered the more necessary, inasmuch as I have 
recently seen an extract from a letter of mine in 
an Agricultural paper which though net intended 
for the public eye, found its way to the press.— 
To this course | have net the slightest objection; 
but on the contrary, will feel especially happy at 
all times, if what I may say should be of service 
to my countrymen, of letting whatever | may 
write be published. The circumstance to which 
I allude was this. JI mentioned in a letter to a 


| friend, that I had seen a patch of Ribbon Grass, 
in avery flourishing state, on a wet, boggy spot of 
. ground, and of my full belief of its being sus- 
| ceptible of being very extensively and profitably 
cultivated, and of my intention of trying the ex- 
periment. 
ithe public and as J have had a very favorable ac- 
count of it from a gentleman in Connecticut, an 
experienced and practical farmer, and of his de- 
termination of entering into its culture immedi- 


As this has been communicated to 





shuck, and some tops that were saved and laid, 


*This grassis known by several names, as, Ribben 


by for them. They have their warm sheltered Grass, Puzzle Grass, and Fancy Grass. 





















































wenn ne 


atalys i daom ik proper that | should maka ine 
my own experiments an@opinion of this grass, 
believing as! do that it wi'l prove a most valuable. 
acquisition to the cultivated grasses, and a great 
blessing to the people of the South in parttcalar. 
A neighbor of mine, [Capt. John Simpson, 
living in Greenland,] knowing I! had made some 
experiments on Grasses, observed to me that he 
had a patch of Ribbon Grass on a springy, boggy 
piece of ground, which it was. worth my while to 
see. It was his belief, fromaits luxuriant growth 
in the bog and the circumstance of its expelling 
all other gtasscs, taking full possession of the 
soil, and affording two full crops in the season, 
and from the fact thal all kinds of stock were very 
© fond of it, that it might be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage. This excited my curiosity, and 1 soon 
called on the gentleman to satisfy it, and was sur- 
prised at the beauty and richness of the grass, It 
| grew on a bog, at a small distance from a living 
spring, where the water descended and spread 
through-the grass all the season. The. appear- 
ance of the neighboring grass in the same situa- 
tion, was very ordinary, being thin, flat-leafed, 
short, and nearly worthless,—where as the Zi5- 
_ bon Grass, in every particular, wore the most 
beautiful appearance of any grass | had ever be- 
held. It wasthen in its vigor, andin full bloom, 
every leat being expanded, wide and thick, so 
that the eye could not peacirate through it. Each! 
leaf has one or more stripes lengthwise , differing,’ 
on close scrutiny, from cach other, either 
number of stripes, or their form or shade. 
grass averaged about four feet in height, und 
stood perfectly erect. It is possessed of a fine solid | 
‘stalk, having an inviting and luscioys appear- 
ance as fodder. | took 
another of Herds’ Grass, and offered them both 
| together to my horse, and found him quite as: 
E fond of the Ribbon as of the Herds? Grass.*#— 
Captain Simpson states that he has observed that 
F his stock were more fond of it than of his best i 
thay of other kinds. This patch would amount 
© to about one square rod. 
| lengaged the seed, not knowing what it pro- 
re duced, baving never particul: rly observed the 
| grass before; | accordingly applied at the proper 
_ time as was supposed, and reaped the heads, but 
@ wasablé to discover but very few seeds, from I 
Pio 3tothehead. Being certain that we were full 
early, a part was suffered to remain till later in the 
» Season—when by a re- -examination it was found 
in the same condition. I| beat and rubbed 
out the chaff; but could discover only a few small 
| seeds. | sdned it in good season, with the great- 
@ est care, in my garden, hoping that in the ‘chaff, 
~® there was more than what I could discover, which 
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*Mr. Robinson means timothy, that being the naine by 
hich it is designated to the eastward. 





jtake other grass for it. There appet 
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come upa few white blades, which | 
be yonng ribbon grass; these few, -howe 
dwindled off one by one, till all disappeared, t 
ground never having been disturbed since, and J 
have not one plant to show from these seeds.— 
Hence! conclude it cannot be propagated frame, 
the seed. 5 
Having a very favorable opinion of the grass, 1 
looked for some w ay to propagate it, and conelu- 
ding that it might be propagated from the reolas — 
hops and many ; vegetables are, I accordingly en-— 
gaged one half of the patch, to take itin the 
spring. I prepared my ground (40 rods) tb 
ploughing in my low ground in the fall, the 
ground varying from soft to very coft mud. The 
spring being wet, the ground uncommonly soft 
and muddy, 1 postponed the setting of it out, I~ 
thiak, til June, when | went for my waggon load 
of turf, the grass was then from four to eight 
inches long. Early in the spring it*had h 
dead appearance, butat this ime it had become 
pretty well sprang up; some old stubs were dead. 
Perhaps this situation was one of the most trying 
of any to be found. It grew where ice made to 
a great thickness from the water spraying from the 


























in the, 


This? 


a clean lock of it, and 


‘ting my grass, there were some low spots covered 


spring all the year.. Mr Simpson has informed 
me since I took away one half of his turf of 
Ribbon Grass, thgt*it sprung immediately ‘ap in 
the same place, and preduced a crop, quite as 
good as before. Since his closer observations, he 
jsays he esteetns the grass more highly than at 
first. 

The manner in which this grass was planted 
in the bog, wasthis. Ue had a tuft of it grawing 
for ornamentin his garden, in a very rich soil; 
which he occasionally ploughed, and _ finding the 
‘ribbon grass spread a litile too far, he plonghed off 
some of the roots, gathered them and threw them 
into the bog; he found they took root, spread and 
flourished as | have stated. 1 observ ed when get- 





with water,where the grass sprung up stronger and 
tai ‘oer, being apparently more in its eletaent.— 
Sapt. Sumpson’s garden is ef the richest soil a- 
mong us; yet itis evident that one rod of the beg 
will produce as much as four in his garden.—- 
immediately after getting home with my turf, I 
commenced chopping it up, taking care'to divide 
the tufts according to the stalks, leaving from one 
to three in each piece, chopping them with a sharp 
spade, into pieces, from one to four inches square, 
setting out about 40 square rods, about two feet 
apart, without any manure; and settinga few for 
experiments, in the middle furrow where the wa- 
ter was constantly issuing nearly all the season.— ~ 
None of them failed of living, and all have taken 
root, shot out and spread considerably; some few _ 











to meet each other. ‘Those in the dead furrow|to bear repeated trampling and cropping close 
appear every way as thrifty a8 those onthe hed.jthe ground. ‘It is pogsible, however, from 1 
Thad the curiosity to try thee eriment by stick-fhardiness, wherever it has heen known by me, that. — 
ing one stalk of this grass wibout root in thejit may endure the hardship of being pastured; if” 
mad, where the water continued to issue; it ap-|so, I have arighttoconclude from all its other 
' peared to grow as well as those with the root; prop ties, that it wil ul prove far more valuable than 
and shot out with branches. This method |? ny ‘specics yet intreduced into’ cultnre 
propagation is more facile than froin the root. if the G not y« being fully known)*and if any 
pressed several tufts into holes ina bog where} farmers atthe Nevth or Sout th, h ave waste ‘bogs = 
the water would rise to the t top of the tafie, (this! that are eye-se itht ir 6nclosures, let them 
is among fresh grass;) here it shot out and appears| try the experimentef the ct of this Grass; 
in its element, and will in all \ ity it wall not be costly even if they should not snes 
spread and drive away al! the other g NEGO Ronrtnson, 
also sunk some into what 1s called a i 
where it is so softas not ‘to bea 
sunk the tufis level with the wat hese hay ; ies 3 
the appearance of being perfectly ms ir element om the Genesee Part 
All these I have tae bi Gn the Cuifivation of Whent. 
cold, and those ‘in the wettes ‘es _appeci The fallowing pancr on the cultivation of 
Teast affected, J sct some of them out’ 6n some] wheat. was read before tle Acricaltura Socie fy of 
of the most barren suil, under ¢ balink of whitelths ¢ at ifs rae Tn Wel : 
oaks, where nothing of cor equ 
they all liye there, and will proba 
something, perhaps one ton to the ac re: 1 ' Her } tl usy on wheat crops.— 
do this on very barren lande, it may be well to|Qne is ind dry winds, whieh prevail in 
coverthem qver with it. [havesct it in frout} March; se blow off"the soil in many situations, 
yard and in my garden, on warm soil of tolera-land by Jeaving the roots of wheat exposed, Oce 
ble quality, bordering on common grass, in partleasion. their. d Another canse, is the 
for ornament. A portion of this was ma the alternations 
and hoed; here it is perceizable that tt 
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| cold an arm. weaker. he water in the 
the galture the greater the pyoduct as it respects sojl, in the act ef frecei 


t sol f ing, oxpands and raisesi# 
high ground. = It isdemonstratéd from my ches up-the earth, and als tlie roots, ef the wheats 
ments, and Captain Simpson’s discovery, that this plants which the earth embraces when a thaw® 
grass is truly amphibious. Tt will do well on'sneceeds, the earth being heaviest, falls downed 
high dixy lands, and it will thrive ina} 2" OF EVEL first and leaves the roct of the wheat alittle ele- | 
in water. I do not know how deep a water it vate nd by repeated changes of the weather! 
will grow ir, but I presume it will grow in shoal, the roots are so fa “nN out as to perish. 
especially running water. Is it not evident that mers, when convenient, usually sow they 
this grass possesses very valuab’e properties, and winter grain early in September, upon a ow thai 7 
must prove superior to most other gr: ? 3, tion W giides their common Prac hees thal 
for it not only grows laxuriantly and in abundance ‘grain | rn wit! 
ina quagmire where nothing of any 0 favorable seasons. iF “stp positttiel is ed 
ever been known to be produced belt, but its‘fo nded upal > very plausible theory, that am 
,roots are of sucha tough nature, that a iger and more numees 
soon produced that will bear a caft and oxen t take a fi f the soil eee 
pass over it. Ithas aaother good quality:—ai- which ave younger, they will be less exposed to. 
though the circumsiance of this grass n yt “pro »- be throw: int from! 
us of life. Boe 
v vias it, sown as lateg 





to lessen its value —vet when we co pasi 
evils resulting from many Ganblasemie ora he second week in October 
spread feomseod, and that no limits can set very often survives with less injury than the 
them, we may, with propriety, esteem it a virtue ‘hich is sown in the early part of September. 
in this fast-ro iia grass, that limits can be set to it, a 'S rally admit, as the resull 
that our valuable tillage ground may never bei rience. ‘tt iat rye whose laws of vee 


Ye. i 
peded with its roots, and that our waste and un- getation mis t be nearly the same as those of 
wheat, sown so late in the season as barley, tom 


prodactive bogs may be easily changed to tie 
most productive portions of our farms. As to'come up, is most likely to withstand an unfavot= 
* what Ribbon Grass will doin pasture, J know able winter. Still the very plausible theory: 
nothing. 1 have my doubts whether it will suc-'which has been mentioned, very genérally m=: 
ceed as [think itis notthick and downy erough,' duces them to sow rye carly as well as wh seat, im F 
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direct opposition to conclusions, which have been 



















from the 
drawn from actual ‘observation. “ lof October | 
An experiment was made last antumn for the! ‘inches ant 
purpose of collecting some ape gsi on induced me to. suppose tLat they 
this subject. On the first d day of September last,| from cold and wetness; but at thes 
l excavated a spot of ground six feet square. On) three weeks they made their appears 
the one side, the oncevatips wag abont six inches) ‘though the ground remained open 
deep; on the oppos e, its depth did not ex- \longer, no second leaf appeared, of ei 
ceed one inch. g W eka was placed ¢ aver the ‘joint or second system of roots had been 
bottam, so that the ke rncls wer sf nt formations in the: 
distant from each otlier, t! ‘xperiment. has diselos 
filled up. ‘The soil wa 1SeS ‘appropriate and ca 
gravel, sand and clay, fo yr ascertained, but to distinguish them 
fertility. ‘This wa the latter parte of the extreme cert ably, other trials must be made and con 
drought which prevailed last s r, and thes 
was “dry, warm and finely oa tverized before it'an account han been given, 
was thrown on the wheat, The circumstances,| From these « Xperiment , thopaies inde 
except the extreme dryness of the soil, were}some conclusions may neslieal “be draw 
highly faverable to the vegetation of seed at thelpractical use. All plants which hyeever: 
greatest depth inthe earth. On the fourth of the! ter, passess an apparatus, by which they’s 
month there was a heavy shower, which not only! remselves, in autumn, with food for thei 
wet the soil, but beat it down close and hard.— jtenance in spring. This food consists no 
On the ninth a the month, the plants began to|saccharine matter, which is enclosed in 
show themselves; but none con#e up from a great-|per receptacle. When this receptacle ii 
er depth than alias it three ‘anT one-half inches. c «d near the surface of the earth, the ferm 
Two or three days after the secoad leaf had dis-|tion of its contents is excited by frequentel 
played itself, some of the roots were takea up| ges of weather, the saccharine matter 
and examined. Jt now appeared that nearly and the Apes perishes fro 
iach below the surface ef the ground, a n¢ 
joint was found which was the basis of the 2 
cond leaf, and also of a new system of roots. —| All wheat, shallow-sowed, must@ave ite 
There were now two tiers ot roots; the seed er|servoirs of food but slightly covered with: 
knot adjoining it had generated the lower tier,!and‘of cou hey are fully exposed. 
and the new joint the upper one. These two) w! i y at any “depth, a second, 
tiers or systems of roots-were connected toge-| s s a third system of roots is fe 
ther by a root resembling a cord or thre 
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l, andiwithin an inch of the surface. In these, m 
in one instance; [ cut oif this connecting thread,istems origin ate, e ich of which has its recep 
and transplanted the upper part. This grew with) cle of nourishment at its base. andit is gt 
little apparent chec! from its curtailment; buticertain that in most instances, the food, 
the under part “ i, alth ugh the soil above it}was contain the seed and the -adye 
was opened soasto afford it the advantages of air|Icnot is ent rely. exhausted by the supplies 6! 
and solar heat. Ont 18 20th day of September,/nourishment it affords the upper portions 
J examined another plant, which had its regulariiie plant. The life of early sown S¥heeE 
formations as expected, and, what was not ex-|iten, like that whichis shallow sowedgedep 
pected, a blade was discovered about an inch|upon the pre aphen's of the reservoirs of s 
Jong, which had started from the lower sy ine matter ich are:pt laced at or nearthe 
t ice of the ground, and of course exposed to 














stem ojletar 


apt 


rootsand would doubtless have found its wa 











the surface, had it not been disturbed. It > | Uafaro action of variable va 
be remarked, that this pla sprung from seed|during winter. 

placed under cover of near! y four inches of so | Wheat which is late sowed, generates no. 
which was about an inch deeper than any of the}second blade or new system of roots, and of 
other plants examined, and ‘that some |cour 12 nooris! shment fe pritee use is re- 
of the wheat plants had | yoen eaten off and trox 1 uit he receptacle which adjoins the seed, 
den down by accidental intrusion; a fact unre-| If thea we sow suificiently late ia autumn, and, 


garded atthe time. On the 26th day of Septem-] place the seed ’ opin the-sotl, we shall proy 
ber J examined another root, expecting to see) every security against the hazards of bad 
the blade from below more perfectly developed;| ther which ) the pature of the case adants of 
none however was discovered; but a third tier of| In the ordinary course of husbandry, 66 
roots was found at the surface of the ground, of the wheat is necessari ily deposited at ‘ode 
which proceeded from the gecond as that hid erable depth ia the soil, and wi hea this takes 






















place sufficiently late in the season, the recep- 
tacle of food will be protected by its covering 
of earth and a partial crop will often be realized 
although there may be, when+he spring opens, 
no signs of life on the surface of the field. In 
sich cases as the destruction of the blade, 
whieh issues from the seed-:oots in autu an can 
be of little importance, one woald suppose that 
thesurviving plants will grow the more vigor 
ously, from their being less ia number, and by 
tillering produce many stems with large well 
filled ears; such, however is not the fact; usual- 
ly the stems are single and the beads are not 
large. To account for this, it must be reco!- 
lected, that after the ground has thawed in the 
Spring, the earth setties and often becomes so 
extremely hard that doubtless many plants die, 
in their struggle to overcome the opposing re. 
sistance, and ihe surprise is, that any one should 
possess vigor enough to protrude even a single 
stem through the hard earth that covers it. 

From this view of the subject, the practice 
may be recommended, of effectually harrowing 
the field in the spring after the ground has set- 
tled,-in order to supply the plant with fresb air, 
and give a free passage to its upward growth 
Afterthe harrow has been used, the roller ough! 
to be employed to reset such roots as have been 
displaced and diminish the evaporation of invis- 
ture. 

In England, a wheat plant bas been taken 
up, Separated into eighteen parts and replanted, 
and by successive divisions and replantations, 
a crop of three and one-third pecks of wheat 
was obtained in less than eighteen months from 
the time the seed was sown. If the roo's of 
wheat can be so minutely divided and success- 
fally replanted, there is little danger that the 
freest use of the harrow can be injurious, pro 
vided the roller be aisv used. The factappears 
to be, that nothing is necessary to the vernal 
growth of the plant, but the preservation.of the 
apparatus which contains the sacchirine mat- 
ter, whith is its proper vernal food; so that if| 
the roots and top be cut off, and the bulb be 
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and manufactures, instituted in the state of 
New-York, it is stated that io Huntington, Suf- 
folk couaty, fifty-two bushels of wheat had 
heen raised by manure on an acre of land, and 
Wr. Downs is said to have raised, on a poor, 
gravelly, dry soil, by the use of fish'as a man- 
ure, at the rate of 128 -bushels-of rye per acre. 
In oe the rye would doubtless have 
lodged and been of little yva'ue, were it not that 
it was ee eaten off by his neighbors’ sheep 
hich broke into the lo'; once when the rye 


case, 


wi 
wag 9 inches bigh, and again when it was about 


\6 inches bigh. 


The preduction of so large a crop of wheat 
andef rye must have proceeded from causes 
which are steady and uniferm in their opera- 
tions, and if all the circumstances which had 
occurred to produce them hat d been distinguished 
and neted down, similar crops might have been 
agsinraised. Some things which. occurred du- 

ing the cultivation of this rye crep may be as- 

mibed to accident or chance, so far as Mr. 
Down’s sagac ‘ity was conee roed, but the causes 
which proximately occasioned the crop, did not 
work by accident or by chance, be agreeably 
to the laws or rules from which they never de- 
viate. This uniformity of op atte lays the 
feundction for making future discoveries, and 
brings within the grasp of our faculties the 
knowledge of increasing our crops by methods 
the loast laboriou s and ex xpensive ° 

The period may arrive when the farmer shall 

hods of culture with an anticipa- 

consequences which will result, anal- 
agous to that of the mechanician in the con~ 
struction of a mactine, and when, by direct 
means, he sha'l produce greater crops than ever 
were obtained by mere empirical trials. 

Time was when the greatest prilosoph ers 
taveht (he doctrine, that all things perta ning to 
the surface of the ear! ih were too irregular and 
covernment of chance, to 
admit of scientific inquiry; this error has, with- 
in the two last centuries been dispelled. Buta 
similar error, in regard to rural affairs, is em- 
by almost all our practical farmers, and 


ve 


pi irsue his meti 


tion of the 


too much under the 


br ace Tt | 





planted in a genial soil, | the plant will grow. 

Notwithsia: ants h have 
been urged in favor of sowing wheat ’ it 
must be. conceled that when “early sown, andj 
our fields are cnitiyated in the usual manner, i! 
prodaces the larzest crap, if it survive the cal 1 
season. Whether sich improvements may not 
be made as to combine the benefits of a sure! 
aod large crop,is a question still open to inves- 
tigation; the probability is, that both 
ges may be secured, by a more correct know!]- 
edge of the proper time to sow, and of the best 
methods of culture. 

In the first volume of the saneatilons of the 
society for the promotion of agriculture, aris 
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sk of correcting and exposing it is devel- 
hi npon the unsided eflorts of 
Here then is the difficulty, 
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at crop isthe most important of 
‘all crops to the farmer. A man who has 
one bundred acres of cleared land of com- 
mon quality ought to raise on an average, 
one thousand bushels of merchantable wheat, 


and rye, corn, cets and eceeas suflicent 
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fs defray the expenses of carr 















ying”on thejar The unrott 
farming. The wheat crop should always be|keep the ground wet and sf 
clear gain. _ |the frost «will injure the wheat not 
Don’t startle at this, farmer. A man!But when the clover is, twice * 
who has a farm of one bundred aeres of|down, the bad effects to the wheat ¢ 
cleared land can yearly pat forty-acres of rising from unrotted clover are Ot 
it in wheat? and if the land be in order as enced. Youtcen turn up the clover 
it should be, and as every farmer may have)below, which was ploughed down. Ore 
it, every acre of the forty will give twenty-|and_which is a manure on the top. The 
five bushels, amounting altogether to one|seedsown on it now springs up di 
thousand bushels. I shall now show howjand before winter sets in has. taken 
land must be farmed, in order to produce|root, The clover now turned down 
in this way. Never break your land be-|very soon. in consequence of the rotten 
fore harvest and stir it after, as is customary/ver turned up, which as manure 2 
with many farmers. Much ploughing im-|keeps the ground moist, however dr 
poverishes land, and is productive of no-fall. You may now go on-farming im 
good eflects. Your wheat ground must be way; every time yourtarn up a coat of 
heavily set in clover, and broken up after,ver turn down one, and your wheat -ero 
harvest with three horses, when the seed will never fail, until your land bece nea. = 
in the clover is ripe. By thus tarning'so rich that you will have to reduce it with” 
clover down after harvest, when the seed is corn. Se 
ripe, it will never miss coming up in tke ; o ae, 
spring, which is frequently the case when, Iwas pleased with the above suggestion, 
sown inthe spring with seed. You also and] think it worthy the consideration 
save between forty and fifty dollars worth the farmer. We all know the fertilizin 
of seed annualiy, which it would take to properties of clover, and that when mixes 
sow your ground. When the clover is with the soil it is extremely congenial to 
ploughed down after harvest, before you the growth of wheat and corn. <A good 
seed the field, harrow it lightly the way, coat of it well ploughed in, is better calet-~ 
you have ploughed it, in order to level the lated to give an ample yield than a covering 
ground, and prevent seed from rolling be-|of stable yard manure. Its large, rank and ~ 
tween the furrows, and coming up in rows. :thick growth is likewise extremely beneficial 
Never plough your seed in with shove's, to a succeeding crop in another point Of 
nor harrow it across the ploughing, wher view. It occupies the whole surface of the” 
you have turned down clover after harvest, ground, and prevents the grasses and weeds 
lest you raise the clover, but alivays harrow from growing, so that clover well turned — 
it in by twice harrowing with light harrows in Jeaves the ground clear and unoccupied — 
the way you have broken up your ground. by the roots of other plants which interfere 
Many farmers have ploughed down clover, with the growth of wheat. In this respect 
once, and finding that the crop was not wheat is a remarkable plant, it will not 
bettered by it, but injured as they believed. thrive intermixed with any thing else; it 
have never attempted it again. This is al-imust oceupy the ground alone. But whether — 
most invariably the case the first time clover’ ripe clover ploughed in would seed: the 
is ploughed down after harvest, especially!ground su as to give a succecding crop | 
if the fall be dry and the winter frigid andi of it, I will not undertake to give an o- 
close. [n turning clover down you must! pinion. e 
necessarily plough the ground deep,and the] Columbia Sentinel, - 
first time you turn up the clay, which be casas 
ing unmixed with manure of any sort on anure te @ 
the top, is in a bad state to sow wheat on.| Mowure 
The wheat after some time will sprout and From the New York Farmer. 
come up, but will look yellow and very In onr intercourse with some of the fare 
spindling. Its roots after some time will mers residing within forty or fifty miles 
get down among the unrotted clover, and from New York, on Long Island, we have 
there wili choke, and for want of moisture. heen surprised at the instances related to us” 
a great deal of wheat will dwindle away of the profitableness of farming. Some fap- 

































































rears until they havg commented buyiag circumst 
manure, f 
man load atthe landing, for the appare 

Worthless dirt-swept from the sti 


~~ 


applied at the rate ‘of twen y loads } 
_wealth. The very farmers who cou! ee 





Obtain a living by using « mat ma 
On their farms, have, ina “very few | aaa 
not only freed their snarl Irom 1 ine umbran-|)) | 
ces,but purchased others | : 








lditi yI 1, n 








foand so profitable to buy r: 
Various expenses at le a ,t “ 
very important is itto give special attention! 
todmcreasing the quantity and im; ‘the 
quality of that made onthe farm. ‘There is 
no question but? th ry 


















































ting ofthe cocoons will be cons 

much a part of good husbandry, as 
rearing of att! 
Worms will become a part of a { 


ant ttip S oan) > 
Neat Cawlie, Suce j’y ee 


ly sent to market as butter, 
The winding and reeling of cocoon 
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can double tlic quantity of his domestic orlosn ¢ 
yard pai without searceh Medi ke rf 
tional expel [tis thought too, t 
least filty ier een! of the: Uritive } 
ties of yard manure are lost by dre: es ge 
. Retin eeesssive ferincn' tions, and inju-f ie 
dicious applicationto soil. ‘The mo qe 
= consider this subject the greater does it be 
= “ome in importance, and justly regarded a 
the primary object in farming. aa 
From } hey 
Facts and of 
ro Cuniture > Ed {h 
SILK MANUFAC 
The first steps in the manula Le i 
are within the fariaic 
ment, viz. to sow the mulberry 
Fear the young trées; and afier two 3 
ef attendance, the raising of silk may com- fom 
mence sag ood earnest, and will | 
bea and usakih us C i 
nd-young 1weme: Pais | 
quire but ti ;” i 
when the bai Isiness s: 
ati which we hop cre | L. 
place, the raising of the mulberry trees,|lar 
feeding the silk worms, and the manufactu-/remata (ht 





stock,and cocoons his produve as coumon- of tier own 1 





Filty-six cents dre given per cam will be as sisal 
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now, from the yearly series 3 of théir farms,i; Sct a ae 
putting money out at interest. If then it is)) ea. ean, 


8, to have labored and toiled or armot be } peffor med in the family and 
hard, have continued yearly to fall in ar- by we fireside, as the cultiyator’s help or 

p-admit; but 
cash articles as beef; corn 
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~ Phose women in general have préber “t! rom it, was prot 
* the art in the families from generation t@ the rain by a_ roof, - Several p 
_generation. ‘The ,silk from domestic reels notches near their tops, were plac 





3 PS, 





is not as perfect as that which gomes from range upon the grass plat, upon whi 
the large filatures. It sells, however, and Jine could be drawn and fastened itt 
the man tufacturers s know how to-en aploy it, utes, and from which it could be 10 
It must be added, that the French and’ Ita- and wound up in as short_a time. 

lian female ree ters perfor m their work me- a smali alfair, but such small affairs a 




























































chanically, and-are, in other resp ects, rross- large aggregate in ordinary le. “Take care” 
ly ignorant: few “of them, if a: ny, knowing of the cents, and the dollars will take eare. 
even how to read and write. Our Ameri- of themselves.”— Cultivator 





can women will prove themselves far supe-| 
rior ia every respect, an id their do ree 
filatures will prod 
they will not have 
through their 
the art was in 

In this cot 


tea 
ULCYe 


: Cotton, &e. 
sille, bees m iced a quanti y of Cotton consumed in the Us. 
‘ “instruct es States is ab aut 200,000 bales, aud the value ~ 
vreat-grand-mothers, belore - ‘these, whea manulactared,! is more sy 
forty millions of dollars. 

fhe Wool crop of the present year wai 











iproved as it is now. 
intry there should be both 


reat ne sma r aoinecing fi at nist - j 
5 a ands i peg - cab an lila - pro pal, worth twenty five millions; and,as 
je for oP Wil ene ies aul 
See it sine tse eee of a general calculation, of its manufactures, 
the improvements in the art; the latter will 17 cay millions 
contribute to the use of families, and there|" 5 y er 







‘The manufactures .of Leather and Iron; - 


excess of the!, , 
“sag a Ali ** (not inel oe the common smithwork, as - 
ist be fi'a-*) ; 


is no dange 

aseaathy dbies to the latter) are worth not less than eighty 

tures of all's zes and Isions, Lact with ior 1S d year, 

iIng-to the Means of inose-wio underake! A new business is making Tapid slenuae 

them. Full and free competition can alone 4, in, portance, “the manufacture of silk.— 

ic ~ «ty Palade ‘Tt! iis, ‘it is said, will be, in five years or less, 

eaten iwoith from ten to twenty millions a year, 

BENE PLANT—(Sz ix.) Jand give a profitable employment to vast 
numbers of women and Children at their 

g,’ ‘own homes. Nat. Int. 
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To the Editor of the 








Dear Sir—The loaves 
samun. orientale) soake 
of one hour, 2 afferd 


Berkeley Land, 
MARTINSBURG, , Va. Aug. 20, 1835... 
We omitted to-notice in our paper of last" 
opal . P ' 








cilago:awe week, a sale of land that furnis hes irresise 
small se he is tiie Evidence Of the pros} perity of the agri- 
. . : enh? * rr - wo aa. )% > > 

ing the troublesom liarrhea Cuiturists, anu ol fhe enhancement of thet 





in Phthisis Pulmonalis, or } 

tion. Having w sneer. 
a very advanced stag inidable dis sease, US b y means of the canal and railrpad. 

I can, with confide nce, recommend it. Simplia-| A farmof about shi acres, totally desti- 

ty wnotamorcg t! he least of its recomme adations, tute of water and al most destitute of im- 
I rather think it ough to be its greatest. provements, belonging to Keesecker’s h 

Wi, CmMeut J I 
Very respectfully, dear Sir, your friend and , , : Cirs,_ 
i . / vas sold at public auction on Monday, the 


r lands, caused by the increased 


transportation thrown around 
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ects in 





fellow-citizen VAN? OTN 
" _ MEDICO BOTANICUS. {10th nat.» at Pia. PY-TWO DOLLARS — 
/Pi ER AC lhe land lies near the cas 
CLOTHES LINE. jnal adjoining Alexander Stepffen and — 


fothers, where the benefits of the great pub 
Yothasc line , td : P iS 
The clothes line we saw had been six lic work are first felt, and, as the “results in- 


years in use, without sensible ap et though dicates, first appreciated. Farmers in é 
it had remzined all this time in the open air. that region b y me eansof the cafial and 

Tt had always been woune np upon a small rail road, have ‘a market brought to their Pigs 
Windlass, as soon as the clothes had been doors, at which every surpius ‘produce of 























> x. be disposed. of at city prices who arosou iznorant to be capable of benefitting they 


communication of knowledge. 





of destroying moles in gardens? 

TO HOUSEWIVES. ; — What fe the best remedy against the ravages of 
‘ 5 the Cat Worm in corn? 

n 7 > o 1 2/ H 2 

In this day of improvements few have been} sd. What quality is it, which gives to*the ‘varieus 

suggested of more Importance, especially to fe- ‘specigs of wood, their different degrees of durability? 














lime-water may .be prepared and kept on hand— }'0"s in a*somewhat improved form, so far at least as 
the soda sub carbonate, (be sure to get the right 
kind) may be procured cheap, by purchasing it}2 sanguine expectation that the period 1s not remote 
in a large Quantity. Let all who feel that wash-|when the patronage of the work will be so far extended 
ing day is a day of hard work and weariness.!is to enable him by employing an assistant to Cevote a 
cease to complain, until they are willing to try| nach larger portion of his time to the preparation of its 
this safe, easy and expeditions mode of lighten- natter than it is possib!e for him now to do. In that 
ing their burthens.— Essex Vorlh Register. 






spects ts typograghical appearance, and he indulges 






event, he indulges a confident expectation of being able 








- in no inconsiderable dearee to enhance the intrinsic value 


QUEREES. 
A correspondent and subscriber proposes the fo 
i 
Queries, to which we request, that somé of onr 


who may possess the requisite information, wil 





winentc Tanith aa 
| AAG alasents fer thd Farmer. 
' ° r PF an oe, Stu the ’ 
replies. Jf any agriculturist, possessing the knowledge Maj. H B. Donald, Carthage, Smith ety. WoT. 
Seti leg > sort ed Sa a am issue > 
sought to bo obtained, will, through indolence or from any | Valk’) 4 Will’s Point, Kentucky. 
other cause, refuse to communicate it, how ean he expect, } ———————$—————— are stein nisi 
that others will be willing to afford to him that infor | Contents ef the Farnaer—No. 10. 
mation of which he may be destitute, and from the hin hal : i 4 
: ; i Diets Pitsnds af Andante T 98 in 
of which he may be annually, perhaps daily, subjected Ad !ress to the Friends of Acric uitu e—Notice o the 
to much loss & inconvenience? If therefore, benevolence, progress of the Silk Cultare—Original Communication 
oa . ‘ is - : : * , a: ™ ‘ » Bate i . % - 4 4 
triotism, and that desire to promote the improvement of °° Silk ¢ nitnre—On the Bene cial Ettects of Knowledge 
their profession, and to aid their fellow laborers, which Moral Principle and Conduct, (concluded )—General 
ought, abewe all others, to distinguish the professors Observations on Agricultural Pursuits, and some reme- 
of the noble science of agriculture, shall be insufficient to dies hmted at—Griasses, Essay No. 3—On the Cultiva- 
dispose any of our readers who may possess it, to com- ton ol Wheat—Clover Manure for Wheat—Manure is 
- municate the information desired, self-interest. along Wealth—Facts and Observations relative to the Culture 
ad shduld prompt them to do so, unless, indeed, they shall 0! Siuk—Bene Plant, (Sesamum Orientale)—Clothes 
be vain enough to believe themselves perfect masters of Line—Cotton, &e.—Berkeley Land—To House Wives 
. 4 . ye yA of AT tion 
their profession, and therefore incapable of being beno- — Yueries—-Editorial Notice 
fitted by the information of others—a pretension, which SS 
wo imagine, few will be disposed to make, except those Job Printing neatly exec 
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their land ca | 
bating the trifling sum now'demanded for selves or others, either by the acquisition, or by the — 


* ee 
(Rasportation. : Gazette. Query Ist. .What is the best and most effectual mode — 
* 4 
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_ mates, than the new mode of Washing Clothes a Se a 
_ which has recently been introduced into this NOWTEC 
town (Newburyport) through the agency of two ha tol i ° ers 
benevolent individuals now residing ata distance} 9 Sxe7 Nee Ree eenenten e be furs 
fromus. {thas beén tried by quite a number of - tag “ sis amit nunibcre,<and seg an 
families with complete success, and those who |” !* “ores ef the ‘Ist, Sd and Sd numbers have been Gla 
have tried it are desirous of communicating it exhausted, the editor 1s now engaged in reprinting ; 
; extensively that others may reap the same benefit |'!e™ 2nd when completed, which wil! be in the course . 
which has accrued to them. I[t is to be used }ofa few weeks, they will be forwarded to subscribers 
only for white clothes. It does not answer the |!0 whom they have not yet been sent. As heretofore 
purpose in-case of calicoes and wooleus. promised, an improved copy of the first Number will be 
1. Mirture. Five gallons soft. water, add a |furnished to each subscriber in Het of the one heretofore 
half-gallon of limie-water, a pint anda half of soft |sert, without charge. The number of reprinted copies 4 
soap, or a pound of hard soap, and two ounces | will only be equal to the nuniber of copies of the succeed- tT. 
: sub carbonate of soda. ing numbers now on hand; which, not being very large, a 
2. Method of Washing. Soak the clothes will probably seon be exhausted. All persons, therefore, 
over night if very dirty, at any rate wet them) one to obtain a complete copy of the first volame 
thoroughly before putting them into the mixtufe.| ,-11,. ponnessoe Farmer, should speedily apply, other 
When the above mixture is at boiling heat put). cane a natalie Gaede banca 1 
in theclothesthat have been soaked orwet,mere-|, Ne ied oy 
Bs : ! 3 not probable that the demand will be such BF 
ly rubbing such parts with a little soap as are ts irre ain Seo | 
: ~ i ah in incurring the expense of reprinting : 
unusually soiled Boil them one hour. They ae 2 oa 
are then. to be taken out and drained, and thor- FOr. OR eer ee * the 
oughly rinsed in warm water, then in the indigo Mth and 1¢thr abens induces the Ranaste hope Ke he 4 
water as usual, and they are fii for drying. The {will be able hereafter to present the Farmer to his ‘pat- 
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